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the inferences made concerning Roman life are correct, 
but one cannot feel sure because the other side of the 
picture, Greek life in the period of the New Comedy, is 
not presented. Undoubtedly also many points cannot 
be settled, with our present evidence, by any method; 
with regard to these the proper procedure is to state the 
non liquet. The book will be of some use as a partial 
summary of the material on private life in Plautus, 
Terence, Cato, Polybius, etc., but the reader will have 
to determine in a very large number of instances 
whether the details were, in the time of Plautus and 
Terence, Greek or Roman. 
Bryn Mawr College. Arthur L. Wheeler. 



Ancient History. Second Revised Edition. By Philip 
Van Ness Myers. Boston: Ginn and Company 
(1916). Pp. xviii + 592. $1.64. 

Three important problems which face the author of 
a text-book in ancient history for use in Secondary 
Schools are the point at which he should terminate his 
narrative, the relative amount of space to be allotted 
to the treatment of the various peoples of antiquity, and 
the selection of the episodes which will form a clear and 
connected narrative of the history of each. 

The new edition of Myers's Ancient History covers 
the period from the Old Stone Age to 800 A. D. To 
those who regard ancient civilization as disintegrating 
after the crisis of the third century A.D., this will seem 
to include a large period of strictly mediaeval history. 
But there is no sharp break between antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, and it will always depend upon the 
individual judgment and the exigencies of the School 
curriculum whether these transitional centuries are to 
form the epilogue to ancient or the prologue to mediae- 
val history. With regard to the second problem the 
author is to be congratulated upon having avoided the 
pitfall into which the authors of some recent text-books 
have been entrapped, namely, of assigning undue space 
to the history and civilization of Egypt and Assyria. 
The influence of these lands upon modern European 
civilization has been indirect and of relatively small 
moment; consequently, in a text-book of this type 
they should not receive by any means so lengthy a 
treatment as Greece or Rome. The third problem has 
likewise been met in a satisfactory manner. Particu- 
larly good are the chapters on ancient society and the 
various aspects of its civilization; the contributions of 
each age and people to the civilization of subsequent 
ages are shown in an admirable manner, which indeed 
may be said to be the chief merit of the book. Alto- 
gether, to one who has mastered its contents, Myers's 
Ancient History should serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to further historical study and point the way to an 
adequate appreciation of 'the living past'. 

This second revised edition aims to incorporate the 
results of the most recent discovery and research. This 
object has, in the main, been well attained; neverthe- 
less there are still some few points where, it seems to me, 



the view of the text should be revised in the light of the 
recent judgment of historical scholarship. These I 
shall mention in the following paragraphs. 

93 1 : It might be mentioned that there are good 
reasons for believing that the Hittites belonged to the 
Indo-European speech-group. 154: It seems that 
the number ten thousand is too high for the Spartans of 
military age. Probably they never exceeded four 
thousand, while the total number of Spartiatai, includ- 
ing women and children, was not over fifteen thousand 
(see Beloch, Bevolkerung der Griechisch-Romischen 
Welt, 141 ff.). 194 ff. : The account of the actual 
battle of Marathon is unsatisfactory (see Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte 1 1.357 ff.; Grundy, The Great 
Persian War, Ch. IV.), and its results, important as they 
were, are exaggerated. It was not Marathon but 
Salamis and Plataea which decided the fate of Hellas. 
198: It should be mentioned that the preparations 
of Xerxes did not go on uninterruptedly for eight years. 
The energies of Darius and Xerxes himself were absorbed 
in subduing the revolt of Egypt between 486 and 484. 
201 : The correct explanation of the small number of 
Greeks at Thermopylae is to be sought in the Greek 
plan of campaign, which was to meet and defeat the 
Persian fleet off Artemisium. Such a victory would 
force the withdrawal of the bulk, if not all, of the king's 
land forces. The garrison at Thermopylae was con- 
sidered strong enough to hold its ground until the naval 
victory had been won (see Ernst Obst, Der Feldzug des 
Xerxes, Klio, Beiheft XII, 1913). 203: Athens 
was not burned by the Persians before Salamis, but 
when Mardonius evacuated Attica in 479 (see Hero- 
dotus 9.13). 203, note 1: The number of ships 
(750) assigned to the Persians at Salamis seems to be 
too high (see Obst, op. cit., 90 ff.). 208: It seems 
to me that it is misleading to speak of Aristides as the 
first "president" of the Confederacy of Delos. At its 
inception this union was a military alliance, which 
hardly corresponds to our idea of a confederacy. 
Besides, we only know that Aristides actively promoted 
the league and apportioned the original obligations 
among its members. 209: The treasury of the 
league was transferred to Athens, after the Athenian 
disaster in Egypt, therefore in 454 B. C, not "about 
457" (see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 1 , 1.486. 
238: I think one should hardly fail to mention the 
share of Persia in the last phase of the Peloponnesian 
War, and the influence of Persia upon Greek politics 
from that time until the rise of Macedon. 258, 259: 
The traditional numbers of the Persians at Issus and 
Arbela are hopelessly impossible, and had better be 
absolutely discarded in a text-book of this sort. On the 
other hand, there is no reference to the political value 
of Alexander's deification, in affording a legitimate 
basis. for his rule over Greek cities and avoiding the 
stigma of a tyranny (see Eduard Meyer, Kaiser Augus- 
tus, in his Kleine Schriften, 457 ff., and W. S. Fergu- 
son, Greek Imperialism, Ch. IV). 270: It might be 
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worth while to point out that Boeotia had a federal 
constitution in the fifth century, and that this constitu- 
tion largely influenced those of Achaea and Aetolia 
(seethe Oxyrhynchus Hellenica, § 1 1). 318: Would 
it not be better to omit the Latin words ipse dixit, and 
rest content with the English translation? Pythagoras 
did not use the Latin phrase, but its Greek equivalent. 
335. 336: I find it impossible to agree with the view 
taken of the influence of slavery upon Greek culture and 
political life; in particular with the statements, "it is 
believed that they < =the slaves> greatly outnumbered 
the free population", "Almost every freeman was a slave 
owner", and "Without the slaves the Attic democracy 
would have been an impossibility, for they alone 
enabled the poor, as well as the rich, to take a part in 
public affairs". I know that these opinions are still 
widely held, particularly by economists, but they do not 
harmonize with a rational interpretation of our sources. 
To argue this in detail would go beyond the limits of this 
review, but it may be pointed out that it was the system 
of remunerations for public services (indicated in the 
text) that permitted the poor Athenians to devote their 
time to public business. For a searching discussion of 
the problem see Eduard Meyer, Die Wirtschaftliche 
Entwickelung des Altertums, and Die Sklaverei im 
Altertum, in his Heine Schriften. 

353: It seems no longer possible to ascribe the 
so-called Servian Wall to the regal period of Rome; it 
belongs after the Celtic invasion of 387 B. C. (see H. S. 
Jones, Companion to Roman History, 68 f.). 368, 
369: The legend that the military tribunes with 
consular powers were established to prevent the ple- 
beians from attaining the consulship should, I believe, 
be definitely abandoned in view of the fact that Livy 
(4.7.2) offers another, much more reasonable, explana- 
tion, and that, although this office was first created in 
444 B.' C, no plebeian was elected to it until 392 (see 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 5. 146). Nor can 
one be satisfied with the tale that the censorship was 
established to weaken the power of the military tribu- 
nate, so as to spite the plebs. Such a step was bound 
to be taken sooner or later to relieve the overburdened 
chief magistrates of some of their functions. It 
parallels the creation of the praetorship in 367 B. C. 
372: It strikes one as rather inconsistent that the 
two secessions of the plebs in 494 and 450, which are 
deservedly suspected, should be given prominence in the 
text, while the unquestioned secession of 287 should not 
be mentioned, and the "famous" Hortensian Law be 
relegated to a footnote. Somewhere between this 
point and Chapter XXXVI, The Last Century of the 
Republic, etc., one naturally looks for an account of the 
new patricio-plebeian nobility and how, as an office- 
holding aristocracy, it governed the State. 401: Is 
not too much stress laid upon the corrupting influence of 
Greece upon Roman character? Were not the vast 



accumulation of wealth in Roman hands and the abso- 
lute political supremacy of Rome more potent factors? 
412: The law permitting the reelection of a tribune 
was passed shortly after 131, not by Gaius Gracchus in 
123 B. C. 419: Mithradates did not become the 
real ruler of Pontus until 114 B. C. From 120 till 114 
he was under the guardianship of his mother. 430: 
It was during, not at the end of, his consulship that 
Caesar secured his first command in Gaul. 463: 
Should not the account of Pliny's treatment of the 
Christians be completed by mention of Trajan's rescript 
embodying the imperial policy in this matter? 475: 
To describe the Later Roman Empire as an "undis- 
guised oriental monarchy" and "an absolute Asiatic 
monarchy" is hardly correct. It is quite true that it 
was an autocracy, with the paraphernalia of the Persian 
court, embodying the principle of the divine right of 
kings; but the Roman Emperor was not an Asiatic 
despot, because of the method of his election and the 
checks upon his authority (see J. B. Bury, The Con- 
stitution of the Later Roman Empire). 487: The 
40,000 Goths were not enlisted in the imperial legions 
but were taken into the imperial service as foederati 
under their own tribal commanders (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, 3.130, ed. Bury). 
[515:] In an account of the Roman historians, how- 
ever brief, should Tacitus be dismissed with a reference 
to his Germania alone? 517: In explaining the 
growth of the Roman law during the Republic, mention 
should be made of the praetor's edict, as the chief agent 
in that development. 

The General Bibliography (563-572) is a comprehen- 
sive list of books written in or translated into English, 
which should be a most useful guide for teachers or 
more advanced students. In spite of its comprehen- 
siveness, however, there are a few titles which could 
well be added to it. One of these is W. S. Ferguson's 
Greek Imperialism (Boston, 19 13), which gives the best 
brief exposition that we have in English of the imperial 
Athenian democracy, the Spartan constitution, the 
empire of Alexander the Great, and the Hellenistic 
monarchies. Another, which appeared since the 
publication of the book under review, is L. W. Hopkin- 
son's Greek Leaders (Boston, 19 18), a series of excellent 
biographies, particularly adapted to the use of Second- 
ary Schools. As biographical studies are those which 
make the strongest impression upon youthful students 
of history, the value of such a work is hard to over- 
estimate. A third is J. B. Bury's lecture entitled The 
Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
1910). Others, which might be useful, are C. H. W. 
Johns's Ancient Assyria (Cambridge, 1912), D. G. 
Hogarth's Ionia and the East (Oxford, 1909), W. W. 
Tarn's Antigonus Gonatas (Oxford, 1913), and W. S. 
Ferguson's Hellenistic Athens (London, 191 1). 
University of Michigan. A. E. R. BoAK. 



